LIFE   OF   LORD   KEDESDALE
Commons appointed a Select Committee to deal with
them. As a result of their investigations the Committee
exonerated the Commissioners but condemned the system,
and suggested that other methods should be employed for
preserving the national archives. Records were covered
with the accumulated dust of centuries and all were found
to be very damp. "Some were in a state of inseparable
adhesion to the stone walls. There were numerous frag-
ments which had only just escaped entire consumption by
vermin, and many were in the last stage of putrefaction.
Decay and damp had rendered a large quantity so fragile
as hardly to admit of being touched; others, particularly
those in the form of rolls, were so coagulated together
that they could not be uncoiled. Six or seven perfect
skeletons of rats were found embedded, and bones of
these vermin were generally distributed throughout the
mass; and besides furnishing a charnel house for the dead,
during the first removal of the national records a dog
was employed in hunting the live rats, which were thus
disturbed from their nests."1
Another Commission had been issued by William IV,
and their duties were eventually taken over by the present
Record Office.
In February of the following year Lord Redesdale in-
herited Batsford Park in Gloucestershire, with a substantial
fortune, from his relative, Thomas Freeman, and he
assumed the name and arms of Freeman, in addition to
those of Mitford. He became keenly interested in his
property, rebuilt the church and occupied himself with the
duties which inevitably devolve upon large landed pro-
prietors. Unlike his Northumbrian home, Batsford was
within comparatively easy distance of London, and he
1 A. C. Ewald, Our Public Records (1873), p. 17.
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